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When coming down from the Haukelid Pass out of Sseterdal 
to the Hardanger, we had not time nor space to refer to a very 
beautiful ■ passage between the two, which we will now notice. 
We came from Haukelid a little gloomy : we had seen a corrie 
which had been the scene of a reindeer slaughter, or Glencoe, 
the result of misplaced generosity on the part of an Englishman 
to a Norwegian. The former had given the latter a double- 
barrelled breech-loading rifle, with a good battue supply of 
cartridges. The consequence was simply this : the local Nim- 
rod, assisted by a confederate, drove a herd of reindeer into 
a cul-de-sac corrie, and then shot down more than twenty. It 
was worse than the friend who gave his river watcher a salmon 



rod and flies ; the " elve waken," or keeper, fished hard with 
fly and worm, and wrote to his lord and master in England to 
tell him with much glee that he had caught "plenty salmons, 
or stor lax," and the river would soon be ready for him, but 
he would like two new tops brought out for the rod so kindly 
given to him. 

Journeying from Haukelid we came down to Roldal, where the 
pass combines to produce a scene of great grandeur. The old 
wooden bridge, the blustering torrent falling with ponderous 
leap down into a chasm below, the serenity and peace of the 
distant snow range, and the lake in perfect peace far, far below, 
formed a combination which causes regret that it can never be 




Seljestad. 



adequately rendered on paper. The scenery is immensely grand. 
A tremendous zigzag is being cut by the Government in connec- 
tion with a road which is ultimately intended to be opened over the 



pass. From the top of this zigzag a very commanding view is ob- 
tained of the valley of Seljestad, and the vast expanse of the Folge 
Fond, an immense extent of snow. 



THE ROGER WILLIAMS MONUMENT. 




HE city of Providence decided before the War of 
the Revolution to erect a monument to Roger 
Williams, the memorable founder of the colony 
of Rhode Island and of the city which now does 
him honour, but the work was not carried out 
before the 16th of October, 1877, when the statue 
(an engraving of which appears on the next page) 
was unveiled in the presence of twenty thousand people. J. L. 
Diman, a distinguished essayist and historian of Rhode Island, 
pronounced an address upon the character and labours of Roger 
Williams, and Sarah H. Whitman contributed a poem. The monu- 
ment itself is the work of Franklin Simmons. 

The bronze statue, seven and a half feet in height, stands upon 
a granite pedestal, on the tablet of which the Muse of History 
proudly writes his name. The latter figure, also of bronze, is six 
and a half feet in height. To the right of it are laid the Rhode 
Island coat-of-arms, the colonial charter which Roger Williams 
procured, his principal publications, and a laurel-wreath. The 
monument faces to the west. It stands upon the same historic 
ground which the shy Narragansetts gave to him in recognition of 
his manifold good offices to them, and which never passed out of 



the Williams family, except when the last lineal descendant gave 
it to the city for a public park. The old Williams house stands to 
the right of the monument ; at its left is the Williams burying- 
ground, which contains the ashes of numerous descendants. 

The statue represents Williams at his ripest manhood as he 
first lands upon Whatcheer Rock, Bible in hand, and gently press- 
ing it against his heart, pleading peace, hospitality, and "soul- 
liberty "—one of his favourite ideas. His dress is that of his time. 
His face combines Miltonian sentiment with Cromwellian force. 
The eye is slightly raised, and abounds with peace. His mouth is 
particularly well chiselled, and ready to pronounce the welcome 
message of brotherhood in harmony and freedom. The right hand 
is elevated, in mild pleading or persuasive discourse, as it were. 
Mr. Simmons has managed the gently-flowing hair with great 
felicity, while the noble forehead is, though not majestic, yet not 
conventional. The character of the whole is that of benign spirit- 
uality, manly strength, and manifest refinement. The subordinate 
figure of History is classical in face, form, and dress. The face 
possesses great beauty. 

Franklin Simmons, the sculptor, was born January 11, 1841, at 
Lewiston, Maine. His earlier works, mostly portraits, he did in 
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Statue to Roger Williams, Providence, 



Maine, Providence, and Washington. Since 1868 he has lived in 
Rome. Among his" more famous works are an ' Abdiel,' from Mil- 
ton's " Hymn of Praise," now owned in California ; the ' Mother of 



Moses,' as she broods over the unhappy condition of Israel; the 
Naval Monument, in front of the national Capitol ; and the Roger 
Williams and Governor King statues, in the National Gallery. 



